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A Decade of Defiance 



Sometime during the week of March 2, 1970, a group of perhaps seven or eight young men 
and women moved into an elegant townhouse at 18 West Eleventh Street in a quiet, 
handsome section of New York's Greenwich Village. The house was a four-story, 125-year- 
old, Federal-style building still with its original molding and glass, said to be on the market 
for $255,000, and it belonged to James Platt Wilkerson, a wealthy radio-station owner then 
away on a lengthy vacation on St. Kitts in the Caribbean. On the morning of March 6, a 
cloudy Friday typical of a Manhattan spring, a white station wagon double-parked in front of 
the building while several heavy boxes were unloaded, carried into the cellar, and placed 
near a workbench which Wilkerson used occasionally to refinish the antique furniture which 
decorated his house. Late that morning Cathlyn Wilkerson, twenty-five, the owner's 
daughter and a 1966 graduate of Swarthmore College, and Kathy Boudin, twenty-six, who 
had graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1965, were together near the front of the house, perhaps 
asleep in one of the expensively furnished bedrooms or in the sauna bath which was among 
the house's many luxuries; Ted Gold, twenty-three, who got his degree from Columbia 
University in 1969, was in the wood-paneled study amid James Wilkerson's prized collection 
of metal, wood, and china birds; several other people went about their business in the rear 
of the house. Downstairs, bent over the workbench, Terry Robbins, twenty-one, a Kenyon 
College dropout, and Diana Oughton, twenty-eight, a 1963 Bryn Mawr graduate and Peace 
Corps veteran, were at work fastening some doorbell wire from a cheap dimestore alarm 
clock through a small battery to a blasting cap set in a bundle of dynamite. Near them, on 
the floor and on open shelves, were more alarm clocks and batteries, additional wire, 
perhaps a hundred other sticks of dynamite, a number of already constructed pipe bombs 
and "antipersonnel" explosives studded with roofing nails, and several more blasting caps. A 
few minutes before twelve o'clock, one of the wires from the bomb they were assembling 
was attached in the wrong place, completing the electrical circuit. 1 

The explosion rocked the entire block, shattered windows up to the sixth floor in the 
apartment house across the street, blasted a curtain from the front window onto a railing 
forty feet away, and punched a two-story hole, twenty feet in diameter, through the wall of 
the house next door. Within moments two more blasts erupted and the gas mains in the 
cellar caught fire. The interior of the house disintegrated and collapsed in a cloud of dusty 
debris, leaving only the back and front walls temporarily intact, and then flames roared up 
through the opening, leaped out the blasted windows, and an enormous cloud of gray-black 
smoke billowed into the street. 
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Out through the back garden, with its pebbled walks and rococo fountain, at least three 
people stumbled, coughing and partially blinded, then made their way over the walls into 
adjoining gardens; they immediately disappeared and were never identified. In the front of 
the house, Wilkerson, dressed only in a pair of blue jeans, and Boudin, naked, scrambled 
through the rubble and out of a front window, faces covered with dust, glass cuts on their 
bodies, dazed and trembling but apparently composed. Two passers-by helped the women 
out and Ann Hoffman— who lived in an apartment right next door to the Wilkerson house 
and whose husband, the actor Dustin Hoffman, had ironically become a symbol of youthful 
discontent through his recent movie, The Graduate — grabbed a curtain blown from the 
windows to cover the naked Boudin. Susan Wager, the former wife of actor Henry Fonda 
who lived a few doors down the block, ran up and helped pull the women away as more 
flames licked up the front wall and a part of it crumbled and collapsed; she quickly guided 
the two women to her own house, showed them the upstairs bathroom where they could 
wash and mend themselves, grabbed a few old clothes and dropped them outside the 
bathroom door, then returned to the burning house to see if anything more could be done. 
Behind her, Wilkerson and Boudin, hardly waiting to get clean, quickly put on the clothes 
and left the house, telling the housekeeper they were only going to the drugstore for some 
medicine; they, too, vanished without a trace and have never been seen in public again. 

Inside the demolished house, three people lay dead. Ted Gold's body, recovered late that 
night, was crushed and mangled under the century-old beams, a victim of what the coroner 
called "asphyxia from compression." In the basement the torso of Diana Oughton was found 
four days later, without head or hands, riddled with roofing nails, every bone in it broken, 
and it was not until seven more days that she was identified, through a print taken from the 
severed tip of a right-hand little finger found nearby. The body of Terry Robbins was so 
thoroughly blown apart that there was not even enough of him left for a formal 
identification, and his identity was learned only through the subsequent messages of his 
companions. 

Thus, starkly, amid ruins, did an era come to an end. For the inhabitants of that townhouse 
were not idle troublemakers or crazed criminals but members of a group of dedicated 
revolutionaries called the Weathermen who represented the last bizarre incarnation of the 
Students for a Democratic Society. And the Students for a Democratic Society was the 
force, beginning in the spring of 1960 exactly ten years before, which had shaped the 
politics of a generation and rekindled the fires of American radicalism for the first time in 
thirty years, the largest student organization ever known in this country and the major 
expression of the American left in the sixties. The explosion on West Eleventh Street was 
the ultimate symbol of SDS's tragic and ominous demise, and of the decade which had 
shaped it: a decade perhaps as fateful as any the nation has yet experienced, a decade 
marked by political and cultural upheavals still reverberating through the society, a decade 
of sit-ins and pickets, teach-ins and mass marches, student uprisings and building 
takeovers, ghetto rebellions and the destruction of property by arson and bombs, a decade 
notable for setting a considerable part of its youth against the system that bore them, 
against its traditions and values, its authorities and its way of life. A decade of defiance. 
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This book is the story of that decade. It is a story roughly divided into four periods: the 
first, the period of Reorganization from 1960 to 1962 when SDS takes a new name and lays 
the basis for the shape it was to assume; the second, the period of Reform from 1962 to 
1965 when SDS tries to make American institutions live up to American ideals; the third, 
the period of Resistance from 1965 to 1968 when SDS spreads out from coast to coast with 
open confrontations against these institutions; and the last, the period of Revolution from 
1968 to 1970 when SDS sets itself consciously for a thorough— and, for some, violent- 
overthrow of the American system. (The roots of SDS, going back to the first national 
student organization at the turn of the century, and a description of SDS's immediate 
predecessors placing the organization in its twentieth-century context, are covered in an 
appendix.) It is a story which above all tries to explain how in ten years an organization 
could transform itself from an insignificant band of alienated intellectuals into a major 
national force; what that force meant to the universities, the society, and the individuals it 
touched; what happened to undo it just as it appeared to reach the height of its power; and 
what legacy it left behind. 

I was never a part of SDS— I graduated from college in 1958 when SDS's predecessor, 
something called SLID, was a campus joke and when we had to take the job of 
confrontation into our own hands— and so all of what follows is a reconstruction, albeit a 
careful reconstruction, of what SDS went through in that decade. It is based upon more 
than three steady years of work, interviewing former SDSers important and obscure, 
reading all of the nearly two hundred issues of SDS's paper, New Left Notes, and the 
hundreds of pamphlets put out by SDS, traveling to countless universities, and going 
through the cartons of letters, minutes, files, and other debris that have been collected in 
the SDS archives in Madison, Wisconsin. I have not tried to be omniscient, pretending to 
present verbatim those conversations and speeches I never heard or to record unpublicized 
events in private rooms I was never near; each quotation is from an actual source (cited at 
the end of the book), either a letter, an interview, a tape recording, a newspaper account, 
or some similar document; and each description is derived from independent sources such 
as contemporary witnesses, photographs, documentary movies, and multiple newspaper 
and magazine articles. Which is not to say that there may not be a mistake within these 
pages somewhere, but rather that what follows is history, not novel-as-history or memoir or 
tract, and it is intended to be as accurate a record as possible of what went on during these 
crucial years. 

Though I was never a member of SDS, my interest in the organization stems from the fact 
that I was, like most people I know, considerably changed by the events and processes of 
the sixties which SDS helped to fashion. For most of this time I was either out of the 
country trying to bring changes to other societies or else more sedately boring from within 
the institutions of this one— yet I came to share the same animus that motivated the 
shapers of SDS, the same sense of dislocation from the nation that inspired those still on 
the campuses, ultimately even the same radicalization that SDS generated not only in the 
universities but throughout so many levels of the society. And I came to feel that the history 
of SDS would provide more than just an account of those who had been its formal 
members, more than a portrait of the student generation, but an explanation of what was 
happening to us all. SDS stood as the catalyst, vanguard, and personification of that decade 
of defiance. 
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SDS was of course only a part of the political phenomenon known as "the Movement" and 
the Movement only a part of the larger process of cultural upheaval of the time, but it was 
the organized expression of that Movement, its intellectual mentor and the source of much 
of its energy, the largest, best known, and most influential element within it for a decade. 
SDS was also, to be sure, contradictory and chaotic, loosely and sometimes perilously 
structured, bewildered and timid and arrogant by turns, and it made countless mistakes, 
avoidable and otherwise, throughout its history and right up to its eventual mad 
disintegration, but it nonetheless left an impressive record of accomplishment which it is 
appropriate to review. 

SDS was responsible for building much of the student support for the Southern sit-ins as the 
decade of the sixties began, and over the next four years it developed into the invaluable 
counterpart of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee in the early civil-rights 
battles, battles which eventually opened a nation's eyes and led to the de jure elimination of 
segregation over much of the country. It was the group that produced the pamphlets and 
research in the early years of the decade that brought such issues as automation, poverty, 
disarmament, and the bankruptcy of the Cold War to the attention of at least the politically 
minded in the nation's colleges. It provided— chiefly through The Port Huron Statement of 
1962— the intellectual and analytical tools which helped many students to fashion a political 
underpinning for their sense of cultural alienation, producing what was fairly called "the New 
Left," the first really homegrown left in America, taking its impulses not from European 
ideologies and practices (at least not until the end), but from dissatisfactions and distortions 
in the American experience. It established, even before the federal "war on poverty," one of 
the most ambitious social experiments ever undertaken by American youth on their own, 
the Economic Research and Action Projects of several hundred young men and women 
working in the ghettos of a dozen cities to improve the lot of the poor through direct action 
and "community unions"; this in turn later helped to generate a variety of political 
organizations, from the National Organizing Committee to the Young Lords Organization, 
run by the poor themselves. It was the first, and for some time the most important, 
organization to mobilize Americans against the war in Vietnam, supplying not only much of 
the analysis by which a generation came to understand the evils of that war and the system 
behind it, but also most of the techniques and shock troops for the marches, teach-ins, and 
confrontations, until ultimately a President was forced to resign and three-quarters of the 
country declared themselves against the official military policies of their government in a 
time of war. It was initially responsible for opening up the left spectrum of politics in this 
country, introducing successively the concepts of participatory democracy, corporate 
liberalism, local organizing, student power, the new working class, revolutionary 
consciousness, and imperialism, with the eventual effect of not only pushing the liberal 
canon to the left but establishing socialism as at least a possible political alternative for a 
considerable segment of the population. 
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SDS led the initial campaigns of students against the draft when conscription came down 
upon the campuses in 1966, and, though initially slow to lead the draft-resistance 
movement, it provided many of the earliest draft-card burners and later played a part in the 
agitation that led to major changes in the draft laws and the commitment of the federal 
government to an all-volunteer army. It was the inspiration and in many cases the supplier 
of talent for a wide range of "alternate institutions," such as the free universities, 
underground press. Movement "think tanks," guerrilla theater groups, free health clinics, 
alternate political parties, and collectives and communes, many of which lasted well into the 
seventies. It was among the earliest critics of the postwar university system, galvanizer of 
the student power movement, organizer of much of the student protest that was endemic 
from 1966 on, and directly or indirectly responsible for a wave of reforms and restructurings 
that have considerably changed the face of American colleges, from the grading and types 
of courses to the social and sexual lives of the students to the composition of the boards of 
trustees. It was the first to raise the issue of university complicity and expose connections 
between the academy and the government, leading to organized national campaigns against 
the Dow Chemical Company, draft boards, the Institute for Defense Analysis, university 
research and investments, and above all against ROTC (in a drive that by 1970 had 
eliminated thirty units, made eighty-three voluntary, and reduced enrollment by 56 percent 
from 1966). 2 

SDS taught the mechanics of political organizing and protest to an activist segment of the 
student population and restored the legitimacy of mass dissent to the national scene, 
leading eventually to such direct political consequences as liberalized laws (with respect, for 
example, to abortion, marijuana, homosexuality, community control, and the rights of 
blacks, women, and the young), the reorganization of the Democratic Party and the 
nomination of George McGovern, and the extension of suffrage to eighteen-year-olds. It was 
the seedbed for the women's liberation movement— sometimes, to be sure, as much by 
inadvertence as intention— and supplied many of that movement's initial converts, and it 
played a part both formally and informally in other kinds of political broadening such as 
high-school organizing, GI resistance, trade-union agitation, the Venceremos Brigades to 
Cuba, and "radical caucuses" in the professional societies of almost every branch of the 
academy. It was part of, and sometimes the leader of, the use of symbolic violence as a 
political weapon, beginning with aggressive confrontations at the time of the Pentagon 
march in 1967 and escalating through "trashing" and bombing, contributing to what must 
have been one of the most violent periods in American history since the labor struggles of 
the 1890s and leading Life magazine to declare that "never in the history of this country has 
a small group, standing outside the pale of conventional power, made such an impact or 
created such havoc." 3 It was thereby at least one of the causes for the vastly increased 
machinery of state repression that developed in the sixties— agents and informers, 
surveillance and harassment by FBI and police "Red Squads," computerized files on millions 
of citizens, expanded teams of federal prosecutors— and that may be one of the decade's 
most enduring monuments. Its early international contacts with representatives of the 
National Liberation Front of South Vietnam, the Republic of North Vietnam, Cuba, European 
Communist parties, and assorted Third World guerrilla groups were important in forging an 
international perspective for the Movement in its later stages, and the worldwide impact of 
the Movement was hailed by organizations from the Chinese Communist Party (citing it as 
one of the reasons for reopening contacts with the United States) and the NLF to the 
student movements of France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Japan. 
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